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Three Things Necessary 


By G. T. Wiswell 


N order to be really successful in any 
| line of work, shorthand’ and_ type- 
writing net excepted, three things are 
absolutely necessary; namely, thorough 
preparation, confidence in your ability, 
and a willingness to work. The first 
thing that should concern every young 
person who expects to do stenographic 
work is the matter of thorough prepara- 
tion, for there is practically no demand 
for the poorly prepared, made-in-a-hurry 
stenographer. Many young people seem 
to think that the most important point to 
be considered is how quickly they can 
finish the 
thought to the matter of how thorough 
The mislead- 


course, giving little or no 


their preparation may be. 
ing advertisements of a certain class of 
business and shorthand schools are re- 
sponsible for this false idea, which, in 
turn, is the principal cause of so many 
shorthand failures. 

When voung people begin the study of 
shorthand and typewriting they should 
do so with a determination to make their 
preparation as thorough as possible, not 
as short as possible, remembering that a 
thorough preparation is the foundation 
\ypon which their future success must 
rest. They should not be deceived by 
f.ke advertisements such as “Shorthand 
ia thirty days.” “Stenographers made 
while you wait,” ete., but should remem- 
ber the old adage, “What is worth doing 
at all is worth doing well.” A thorough 
preparation means something more than 
the ability to write shorthand and to op- 





erate a typewriter. Of course, these are 
the principal subjects in the stenographic 
course, but there are other important sub- 
jests which are necessary to success in 
the shorthand and which 
should receive careful attention. Short- 
hand students should make thoroughness 
their motto, and neglect not the little 
things which help to make a strong foun- 


profession, 


dation. . 

Thorough preparation for work gives 
one confidence in his ability to da, which 
is essential to the highest success. Con- 
fidence in one’s ability is not conceit, but 
it is that feeling of assurance which im- 
pels its possessor to push forward; it is 
that feeling of “I can” which is the nat- 
ural result of thorough preparation. 
Many people who might have been suc- 
cessful have failed simply because of 
their lack of confidence in their own abil- 
itv. They were afraid, and fear was the 
poison that killed the success plant. Real 
confidence is apparent in the attitude and 
manner of its possessor, and attracts the 
confidence of others. Everything seems 
to work in favor of the person who has 
confidence in his own ability, who says 
“IT can” and means what he says. Real 
confidence is a valuable asset, but is se- 
cured only through thorough prepara- 
tion. 

Preparation and confidence, while very 
essential in the makeup of every success- 
ful stenographer, will not carry one far 
on the road to success unless accompanied 
by the last requisite named at the be- 
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ginning of this article ; namely, a willing- 
ness to work. Many young people who 
are well prepared and who have plenty of 
confidence in their ability, fail simply be- 
cause they lack the necessary energy to 
utilize their training. “I can” does not 
work well in single harness, but when 
coupled with “I will” they make a strong 
team. The world is looking for these 
“T can and I will” young people; there 
are places waiting for them, and the 
supply does not begin to equal the de- 
mand. This is a practical age, and the 
demand of the times is for young people 
who are not only thoroughly prepared for 
their work, but who have confidence in 
their ability, who are hustlers in the full 
sense of the word, and who do not watch 
the clock. These are the ones who get 
to the top. where there is always plenty of 
room. Little potatoes usually go to the 
bottom of the barrel; and poorly pre- 
pared stenographers who are afraid of 
doing more than they get paid for, usu- 
ally stay at the bottom of the ladder. 


In conclusion, I would say to every 
student of shorthand and typewriting— 
don’t hurry! Take time to make your 
preparation thorough—it will pay you. 
Your future success or failure depends 
very much upon the thoroughness of 
your preparation. Another month or two 
in school now may mean much to you a 
few months later, and you cannot afford 
to take chances. Don’t be an “almost 
stenographer” ; be a real one. Of course, 
if you are satisfied with a four or five- 
dollar-a-week position it does not make 
much difference, but if you are ambitious 
to be a real success in your chosen work 


and to secure the best positions, it is neces- 
sary that your preparation be as thorough 
as possible. A thorough preparation will 


give you confidence in your ability, anc 
confidence will give you courage to push 
forward and secure the best places. Prep- 
aration, confidence and work is_ the 
triple key to the doors of attainment. 
Without this key there is little chance of 
your success—with it anything is pos- 
sible. 
L’Envoi 
(With apologies to Rudyard Wipling. ) 
When earth’s last manuscript’s written 
By the longest-lived office drudge ; 
When the oldest machine's a junk heap, 
And the youngest lawyer's a judge; 
We shall rest, and, faith. we shall need 
it— 
Lie down with our last typed page, 
And sleep till the trumpet heral-'s 
The Dawn of Another Age. 
And those who could spell shall be 
happy : 


They shall realize all their dreams ; 

A “raise” shall be had for the asking, 
And sodas and chocolate creams ; 
They shall have vacations in summer, 
And winter and spring and fall, 
Come down at 10 in the morning, 

And never be fired at all. 


And only ourselves shall dictate, 
And only ourselves shall boss ; 
And no one shall work till midnight 
When she’s nervous and tired and 
cross. , 
But each, at the hours she chooses, 
Shall the office-to-be adorn, 
And pound on a golden keyboard 
For the Man-That-Was-Never-Born. 
—FE. M. C., in Kansas City Star. 





The ideas that benefit a man are sel- 
dom welcomed by him on first presenta- 
tion. 
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Thoughts on Advertising---Concluded 


(The key to this plate will be given next month) 
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Meeting of the California Commercial Teachers’ Association 


N unusually interesting meeting of 
the California Commercial and 
Shorthand Teachers’ Association was 
held at San Jose, July 1st, 2d and 3d. 
The presidential address, delivered by 
Mr. H. E. Cox, the president, was of 
unusual interest to all members. Mr. 
Cox outlined the value of the associa- 
tion in providing an interchange of ideas 
which benefits not only the proprietor 
an the teacher, but the pupil also. He 
attributed the failures among business 
men to the poor preparation with which 
many enter the business college. He 
urged the maintaining of high standards 
in all departments of commercial work. 
At the afternoon session, which was 
held at Alum Rock Park, Mr. H. E. 
Wild, of the Remington Typewriter 
Company, discussed “The Value and 
extent of Office Practice for the Stu- 
dent.” Mr. Wild considers the lack of 
knowledge of office practice to be one 
of the chief hindrances to the average 
business school graduate. The subject 
was further discussed by W. E. Gibson, 
President of the Polytechnic College of 
Oakland, who thought that business men 
as a rule expect too much of beginners 
and that snap judgment is frequently 
taken, when, if patience were exercised, 
the beginner would do well. Other 
speakers on this topic were Mr. A. J. 
Paulsen, of the Lodi High School; Mrs. 
Kate Ryan, San Jose; Miss L. M. Smith, 
Munson School, San Francisco; Mr. J. 
H. Hill and Mr. J. W. Nixon, Heald’s 
San Jose Business College, and Mr. N. 
Pratt, Hollister Business College. 


In the evening a banquet was given 
at Hotel St. James, at which the prin- 
cipal speakers were Mr. A. S. Weaver. 


chairman of the banquet committee; 
Mrs. E. P. Heald, Mr. Ira N. Allen, 
Oakland; Mr. W. C. Schuppel, Pueblo, 
Colo.; Mr. W. E. Gibson, Oakland; Mr. 
J. O. Jansen, San Francisco, and Mr. J. 
W. Nixon, Oakland. The banquet proved 
a very enjoyable feature of the conven- 
tion. 

On the morning of July 2d., Mr. J. J. 
Rahill discussed ‘Wherein Are the 
Graduates of the Commercial Depart- 
ment in Business College Weak in Book- 
keeping?’ Mr. Rahill assigned two in- 
stances coming under this head, the first 
being that much of the crude material 
out of which commercial teachers are re- 
quired to mould and shape young busi- 
ness men is incapable of being perfect- 
ed, and second, that the business college 
graduate generally has an _ imperfect 
knowledge of the theory underlying the 
art of bookkeeping. Mr. H. C. Stanely, 
Oakland, did not admit that the gradu- 
ates of business colleges were weak in 
bookkeeping. He favored a longer time 
in school for the average student. Mr. 
Ira N. Allen thought it desirable to sur- 
round the pupil as much as possible with 
an environment similar to that of a busi- 
ness office. 

Susiness Arithmetic and Rapid Calcu- 
lation was admirably handled by Mr. H. 
C. Ingram, Polytechnic Business Col- 
lege, Oakland. His plan is to drill the 
pupil on one thing at a time until he is 
thorough in it. He was followed by 
Professor J. S. Sweet, Santa Rosa Busi- 
ness College, who advocated arousing 
the interest of the pupil in the study and 
spoke of the large amount of work the 
business college is required to do in this 
subject. 
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Ixnglish in the Business College was 
tie first subject handled on Thursday 
aiternoon. ‘The principal speaker, Mrs. 
lva L. Webber, Pacific Coast Business 
College, San Jose, said that the differ- 
ence between the  five-dollar-a-week 
graduate and the fifteen-dollar kind is 
the difference between knowing English 
and not knowing it. In discussing this 
subject Mr. L. A. Jordan, Metropolitan 
Iiusiness College, San Francisco, de- 
clared that the English course is a ne- 
cessity in any school and that a pupil 
leaving school poor in English is a poor 
advertisement. Other excellent discus- 
sions of the subject were received from 
Mrs. Brownsberger, Los Angeles; Mr. 
J. W. Nixon and Mr. W. C. Schuppel. 
Mr. Schuppel thought that the pupils of 
business subjects, such as bookkeeping, 
needed the English quite as much as the 
shorthand pupils, but that generally they 
did not receive the same attention in this 
subject. 

The topic “Wherein Are Business 
College Graduates Weak in Shorthand 
and Typewriting?’’ was discussed by 
Mrs. Walsh, Manager Employment De- 
partment Remington Typewriter Co., 
San Francisco; Mr. L. A. Jordan, Mr. 
J. D. Thompson, Mrs. Brownsberger. 


and many others. The inequality of the 


average business school graduate in 
typewriting and shorthand was empha- 
sized. 

In the business session of Friday 
morning the time of holding the annual 
meeting was changed from July to the 
Christmas holidays. The election of offi- 
cers resulted as follows: 

President, E. P. Heald. 

Vice-President, A. S. Weaver. 

Secretary, Miss Anna B. Glenn. 

Corresponding Secretary, R. V. Dixon. 

Treasurer, R. A. Jordan. 


Mr. W. O. Gardiner, Heald’s Stock- 
t.n Business College, discussed penman- 
ship, and said that he thought good pen- 
manship was just as much appreciated 
nowadays as it ever was. The subject 
was interestingly discussed by Mr. H. 
L. Gunn and several others. 

Mr. E. P. Heald read a very interest- 
ing paper on the subject of business 
ethics among business schools and busi- 
ness college teachers. Mr. Heald said: 

“Unless we feel some thrill of pride 
in our vocation, no amount of money 
can compensate us for our hard work. 
We are building for the great future 
and business schools cannot long con- 
tinue in existence without adhering to 
the principle of right.” 

A paper by Mr. J. N. Sprouse, Fres- 
no, entitled “Wherein Could the Busi- 
ness College Better Its Condition?” was 
read in Mr. Sprouse’s absence by Mr. 
Allen, Oakland. Mr. Sprouse hit at the 
guaranteeing of positions and thought 
that the business college proprietor 
should not give the financial side of his 
school too much attention; that the ex- 
cellence of the work done in his classes 
was of much more importance. 

During the afternoon there was a very 
pleasant visit to Mt. Hamilton, after 
which the convention adjourned subject 
to the call of the executive committee. 

[We are indebted for this report to 
Miss Annie Belle Glenn, one of the many 
staunch friends of the “Forward Move- 
ment” on the Pacific coast. ] 





Some men are so proud of their per- 
severance that they keep on “sticking at 
it” even when they know they are 
wrong. 

+ * * 


Your future is being made now. 
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Magnetism in the Teacher 


(The key to these plates will be given next month) 
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Magnetism in the Teacher---Continued 
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[F we work upon marble, it will perish; if we work upon brass, time will 

efface it; if we rear temples, they will crumble into dust; but if we work 
upon immortal souls, if we imbue them with principles, with the just fear of 
God and love of fellow men, we engrave on those tablets something which 


ie brighten all eternity —DANIJEL WEBSTER. 
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The Annual Roll of Honor 


LTHOUGH the exigencies of space 

arrangement will not permit us to 
publish the annual Roll of Honor com- 
plete in one number of the magazine, we 
take pleasure in presenting this month the 
names of those in the Century Class— 
those who have sent in clubs of sub- 
scriptions amounting to more than one 
hundred names. In early numbers of 
the magazine we intend to publish the 
photographs of a large number of our 
“Roll of Honor” teachers together with 
the 
standing of our friends which will doubt- 
less be of considerable interest to our 
readers. 


The list is headed this year by the Yo- 
cum chain of schools in Ohio with col- 
leges at Massillon, Wooster, Mansfield, 
Findlay, Uhrichsville, New Philadel- 
phia and Fostoria with a record of 255 
names. Last year their total was 136. 
Our good friend. Sidney P. Butler, of 
the Butler School, New Haven, Conn., 
comes next with 220 subscriptions, which 
is 100 more than last vear. Miss Edna 
L. Krieger and C. W. Kitt, our faithful 
friends of Heald’s-Dixon College, Oak- 
land, Cal., have come to the front hand- 
somely with 204 subscriptions. 


other information about annual 


Far-away New Zealand is represented 
by Mr. J. Wyn Irwin with 160 names, 
this representing 40 more than last year, 
while the great Gem City Business Col- 
lege, of Quincy, II, is almost a tie, hav- 
ing 159. Baltimore, the home of the 
“set together” idea in the school busi- 
ness, is well represented in the person of 
Mr. E. H. Norman who has sent in 140 
names, his record last year being 50. 
Another stalwart Eastern friend is O. E. 
knott, of the Coleman National Business 


College, Newark, N. J., who reaches the 
total of 138. Northwestern Business 
College, Spokane, Wash., through Mr. 
C. G. Linn, is represented by 130 names, 
which is a large jump over last year’s 
record, as Mr. Linn was not in the Cen- 
tury Class last year. Miss Cora Pryor, 
Glebe Business College, St. Paul, Minn., 
has 117 to her credit. Wilson’s Modern 
Business College, at Seattle, always well 
up in the list (George W. Seott and A. 
A. Peterson, teachers), reached the 115 
mark. Mr. W. H. Coppedge sent in 109 
subscriptions from Wood’s Commercial 
School, Washington, D. C. How is that 
for the Capitol? 


Our good friend, Mr. George F. Maet- 
zold, ably assisted by Mr. Ezra Oberg, 
has put the Minneapolis Business College 
up to the 105 mark. Canada, the land 
of the maple leaf, is represented by the 
Forest City Business College, London, 
Ont., through Mr. J. W. Westervelt and 
Miss Henrietta Johnston, by 101 sub- 
scriptions. 

Eleven other friends sent in clubs of 
subscriptions above the 75 mark and for- 
ty-one are over the 50 mark. The num- 
ber of those above the 25 mark is sixty- 
eight. Twenty-nine have reached the 20 
mark and over and thirty-seven have 
topped the 15 mark. Seventy-four are 
credited with 10 or more subscriptions 
and one hundred and two have sent im 
from 10 down, the lowest clubs counted 
being 5. 

It is especially encouraging to see how 
well the individual subscriptions, as well 
as those received in clubs, have kept up. 
Next year should be a record breaker! 
With the help of our friends we will 
make it one. 
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Unique Typewriting 
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Executed by T. E. Cullen, 


THE CULLEN SCHOOL, 
Cleburne, Tex. 
--0O00-- 


The specimen of artistic typewriting 
which we present this month is one of 
the most original we have ever seen. 
Mr. T. E. Cullen, who is responsible for 
its execution, is one of the most loyal 
friends of “the cause.” 


These specimens of artistic typewrit- 
ing have stirred up a great deal of in- 
terest. A number of excellent produc- 
tions have been received recently. We 
shall be glad to reproduce them from 
month to month as our space permits. 





From Stenographer 


~From secretary to the president of a 
large mill to general superintendent at 
the age of twenty-three is no small jump. 
Yet this is the promotion that has come 
to William H. Cummings, Huntsville, 
Ala., one of our good friends and a loyal 
supporter of this magazine. 

Mr. Cummings has won his promotion 
by hard work and reliability. Accord- 


to Superintendent 


ing to the Huntsville Banner for July 11, 
1908, Mr. Cummings is the youngest 
mill superintendent in the South, having 
complete charge of the West Huntsville 
Mill. 

We wish Mr. Cummings unbounded 
success in his new position of responsi- 
bility and predict a brilliant future for 
him in his chosen field. 
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The Department of Business Education, N. E. A. 


HE business Section of the National 

Education Association held two en- 
thusiastic and well-attended meetings on 
June 30 and July 1 in the rooms of the 
Spencerian Commercial School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. There were about 150 teach- 
ers present. President H. B. Brown 
opened the program with an address on 
“The Genius of Business.” “Genius,” 
said the speaker, “is one-tenth inspiration 
and nine-tenths perspiration. It is the 
ability to do things that have never been 
done before—the power of initiative.” 
President Brown dwelt upon the impor- 
tance of a bral, basic training for the 
teacher as well as the pupil, and deplored 
the fact that many of our commercial 
teachers are not strong enough in fun- 
damental preparation to enable them to 
give their pupils the proper perspective 
of life’s work. The address closed with 
a plea for more character-building in the 
school. “Let us,” concluded the speaker, 
“give more concern to the internal signs 
of character. Let us make our boys and 
girls honest within and without.” 

“The High School Commercial Course : 
Its Subjects and Their Practical and 
Educational Value,” was the subject of 
an excellent paper read by Professor I. 
R. Garbutt, Director of the Commercial 
Department, Central High School, Cleve- 
land. “Education,” said Prof. Garbutt 
“is a development by culture and exoneri- 
ence of that which is in the individual to 
the end that his best destiny may be ac- 
complished. 


“Production, manufacturing, transpor- 
tation—every organized industry is de- 
manding commercial graduates for posi- 
tions that require intelligence with rapid 
thought, sound judgment and accurate 


conclusions.” Prof. Garbutt took occa- 
sion to point out the weakness of the 
commercial high school curriculum, sub- 
mitting therefor his “Ideal Course” 
which he said should begin in the grade 
schools. 
D. W. Springer of Ann Arbor, and Prof. 
Charles DeGarmo of Cornell University. 


The next speaker was Mr. S. A. Mo- 
ran, Ann Arbor, whose subject was, 
“Proper Methods of Instruction in Short- 
hand.” Mr. Moran took the position 
that the commercial schools of the coun- 
try have long been embarrassed by the 
want of competent instructors. “The per- 
sonality of the teacher,” said Mr. Moran, 
“is the motor force that spells success 
or failure for shorthand pupils.” In con- 
cluding the paper the speaker took the 
opportunity to deplore the fact that the 
old-time systems of shorthand have be- 
come handicapped by a score of “adapta- 
tions” by shorthand thinkers whose text- 
books are samples of shorthand perver- 
sion and grammatical imperfection. 

For the past several years the idea of 
introducing commercial subjects into the 
grammar school course has received seri- 
ous attention by the National Education 
Association. The plan was stimulated 
by an address from Dr. H. M. Rowe be- 
fore the business section this year on 
“To what Extent may Commercial and 
Industrial Training be properly include? 
in the Grammar School Course?” That 
Dr. Rowe had worked out an admirable 
course for the grades was the universal 
opinion of the section and his paper drew 
out interesting and valuable discussion. 

The second day’s program was begun 
by Mr. Pemberton J. Twiggs, Director 


Commercial Department, East High 


The paper was discussed by’ 
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chool, Cleveland, who read an interest- 
ig paper on “What should be done to 
ncourage College Education beyond the 
‘ommercial Course in High Schools?” 
Mir. Twiggs asserted that the greatest 
liscouragement to high 
-chool graduates was the fact that the 
colleges refused to accept them at their 
par value, although the subjects in their 
high school course give both a cultural 
as well as a practical result. ‘The col- 
leges have no right to say,” continued 
Mr: Twiggs, “ ‘If you have taken a cer- 
tain kind of medicine and a_ sufficient 
quantity of it, you may be admitted, but 
we do not care how strong or vigorous 
you may have grown on some other kind 
of medicine.’”” That drastic means must 
be employed to overcome this discourag- 
ing condition was the opinion of Mr. 
Twiggs and those who discussed his 


commercial 


paper. 


Dr. Cheesman A. Herrick, Central 
High School, Philadelphia, read a paper, 
“How to get Teachers of Commercial 
Subjects who are better prepared, and 
to improve those now at work.” Dr. 
Herrick is a stalwart man physically and 
professionally and his paper fairly scin- 
tillated with the spirit of enthusiasm and 
suggestion. He said in part: “To sup- 
ply the public secondary schools offering 
commercial courses, we are compelled to 
look to the private business schools for 
teachers. If capable teachers are not en- 
gaged for this work then their selection 
is a mistake. They must have a breadth 
of view and outlook which can come only 
with breadth of academic preparation. 
Knowing a subject is no guarantee of 
one’s ability to teach :t. The commercial 
teacher should have a careful normal or 
professional training. The standard of 
the commercial teacher cannot be too 


high.” Dr. Herrick’s paper was dis- 
cussel by Mr. Edward Rynerson, Direc- 
tor of Commercial Department, High 
School, Pittsburg. 

Mr. Durand W. Springer, Ann Arbor, 
was next presented to the section, re- 
sponding for a paper on “Standards for 
Commercial Teachers, present and ideal ; 
Comparison with Standards for other 
Teachers.” ‘The first qualification Mr. 
Springer assigned to acceptable teachers 
was college graduation; second, love of 
and some adaptability for school work. 
He must be so in love with youth and the 
schoolroom that the salary end of the 
proposition will be in a sense secondary.” 
The paper was well received. 

Prof. Charles DeGarmo, Department 
of Science and Art of Education, Cornell 
University, concluded the program with 
an instructive address on “The Methods 
of Preparing Teachers in Germany.” 

President Brown now’ called for a re- 
port of the nominating committee, where- 
upon the following officers were nomi- 
nated and elected: 

President, S. R. Hoover, Central High 
School, Cleveland. 

Vice-President, D. W. McMillan, East 
High School, Detroit. 

Secretary, Harry C. Spillman, .High 
School, Butte, Montana. 





It is in its way an exciting moment 
for a young man when he receives proof 
that his seniors, the men of actual 
achievement and admitted ability, think 
that there is something in him, that he 
can be of service to them, that it is in 
his power, if it be in his will, to emerge 
from the ruck and take a leading place. 
—Anthony Hope in Tristram of Blent. 
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The Elements of a Liberal Education---Continued 


(The key to this plate will be given next month) 
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Sor the Learner 





ty Pearl A. Power, 779 E. 49th St., Chicago, to whom all communications for this department should be addressed 


Our Correspondents 


I have been wondering if you could not tell 
ne whether or not anyone could get typewriting 
to do at home; that is, work to copy. I have 
been in a law office, but have had a better posi- 
tion offered me, so my employer suggested that 
I take it on trial and if not suited to return to 
him. I accepted the new position and find that 
the work is mostly bookkeeping, where I have 
very little use, if any, of my typewriting and 
shorthand. My former position was a very 
good one and the man I worked for was very 
fine to work for, whereas I do not like my 
present employer. My former employer said 
that I might do extra work on his typewriter, 
as he did not have nearly enough work to keep 
me busy all the time; and if I could get copy- 
ing to do I thought I would go back to him, 
and with the extra money earned in that way, 
| could make as much as I am making now, 
and the work would be easier and the surround- 
ings more cheerful. 

Please let me know as soon as possible if I 
could do anything of that kind, and I will be 
very thankful, I assure you. 

Thanking you in advance for your trouble, 
I am Yours very truly, 


, & 
Washington, Iowa. 


We would advise Miss P. not to try 
to “mix” positions. It is almost impos- 
sible to get copying, etc., to do at home, 
or, as she desires it, during leisure time 
in the office, unless one has an established 
reputation among court workers. Such 
work is difficult to obtain even in a city 
like Chicago, where any edition of the 
daily papers contains requests for it. 

To one desiring shorthand practice 
and experience, a position involving 
“mostly bookkeeping” is not satisfying 
or encouraging. We know this from 
personal experience. 


We would suggest that you endeavor 
to obtain some position where you will 
be kept busy all the time with sten- 
ographic work. Of course, if your for- 
mer employer would help you obtain a 
good foundation for law work, and you 
could put in your extra hours there in 
practicing law forms and imbibing legal 
knowledge, which will stand you in good 
stead in the future, the position you for- 
merly held might be the very best one 


for you. Otherwise we would advise 
you to change to something entirely dii- 
ferent. There is nothing so detrimental 
to the success of an ambitious beginner 
as a position where time often “hangs 
heavily.” It is sometimes convenient to 
have such a position if one is of a studi- 
ous turn of mind and can study at any 
time or place that presents itself, but 
the inexperienced stenographer requires 
work that forces experience and infor- 
mation upon him or her. Can you not 
find such a position in your home city? 

If you do not consider this plan feasi- 
ble, under your circumstances, write us 
again, and we shall endeavor to suggest 
a further way out of your difficulty. In 
the meantime, retain your desire to be 
something worth while in your profes- 
sion. 

* Te Bs 

Q. In regard to Par. 143, does’ the initial 
vowel express the prefix, thus expressing two 
consonants, as in the words “‘immaterial,”’ “‘un- 
necessary,” etc., or by using the initial vowel 
is the prefix merely expressed in full and the 
second consonant omitted? 

The prefix is represented in full and 
the second consonant omitted. The sound 
of the double consonant is seldom, if 
ever, represented in shorthand. It is al- 
most impossible to pronounce such a 
word without including the double sound 
as spelled. 

* * ¢ 


ou kindly give me the correct form 


Q. Will 
such as are 


for the solemn style of verbs, 

commonly found in the Bible? 
We suppose the writer means such 

words as “doeth,” “liveth,” “harboreth,” 


etc. Add Th in shorthand. 
on aw oh 


I have your kind letter of June ist and thank 
you so much for the trouble taken in correcting 
and criticising my notes. I am again enclosing 
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specimen of my notes written after practicing 
for quite a while on the notes corrected by you. 
As suggested in your letter, I am going to re- 
view the Manual and try to get the theory fixed 
more thoroughly in mind. I will appreciate it 
very much if you will be so kind as to advise 
me further as to how to improve my writing 
and increase my speed. I have sufficient speed 
for office work, but not enough to take public 
speeches and sermons. 

* shall also appreciate it very much if you 
will give me a little information in reference 
to touch typewriting. I have been taught that 
it is necessary to keep my little fingers on the 
keys all the time. I have never seen a touch 
typist, but I am inclined to believe that touch 
typists do not do this. I am trying to learn 
touch typewriting, but find it very difficult to 
get up any speed with my fingers on the keys 
all the time. 

Trusting to hear from you again soon, and 
thanking you for past favors, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
J. F. A. 

We note with pleasure your letter 
and the enclosed specimen of short- 
hand, together with your first speci- 
men. Can you not see a marked dif- 
ference in your notes? There are de- 
fects, of course, but it will require 
continued practice to perfect your 
writing; it is rather difficult to re- 
duce the size of one’s notes in one at- 
tempt. 

In the second specimen, written ac- 
cording to our criticisms and sugges- 
tions, you have materially improved 
upon the first specimen, yet are in- 
clined to crowd characters too close 
together. The upward straight lines 
give you more difficulty than other 
characters. Try to write without 
cramping the hand. The lines are 
firm enough but lack slant and free- 
dom. Your curve forms are excellent, 
also curve combinations, especially 
Gr; and in the phrase, “do not want,” 
the curve is perfect, as is the hook 
joining. P and B lack slant, and G 
in “given” must be brought clear to 
the line before the circle is joined; this 


is particularly a point in execution. 


Until you perfect yourself in forma- 
tion of characters and theory, it is in- 


advisable for you to think of prac 
ticing for speed. You will be more 
successful by practicing upon this one 
article until you can write it the best 
it is within your power to do. And 
you will be encouraged to find how 
well you can do by this process of 
analytical practice—each time over- 
coming at least a few of the faulty 
points. 

In regard to typewriting: Your 
letter was written with a firm, even 
touch, and was exceedingly neat. We 
should judge that you will have no 
trouble in the matter of regularity of 
touch. It is not necessary to keep 
the little fingers upon the guide keys, 
but it is necessary to locate them in 
that position as a guide. Rational 
Typewriting says: 


By keeping the little fingers ‘‘anchored’’ over 
the outer keys while using the forefingers, he 
(the pupil’ acquires the correct position of the 
hand from the very beginning. Anyone 
who has taught typewriting by what is known 
as the touch method has experienced the great 
difficulty at the outset of training the students 
to use the little fingers with facility and knows 
how much attention and encouragement the 
student requires on account of this difficulty to 
induce him to persevere during the earlier les- 
sons. 


Since you have never watched a 
teuch typist operate, we would further 
quote the following: 


Close attention must be paid to the manner 
of striking the keys. If care is not used, there 
will be a tendency to stick the elbows out and 
thus get the hands out of the proper position. 
Avoid turning the hands to one side. Keep the 
top part of the hands level, with the fingers 
eurved downward, so that they will descend 
perpendicularly upon the keys. Each finger must 
be kept in its proper territory; the fingers must 
be absolutely invariable. 

* ? + 


Iam enclosing herewith specimen of my notes 
copied from an article in the Writer which is 
about the best I can accomplish at this time. 
Any criticism or suggestion which you may 
offer will be joyfully accepted. Please answer 
through the Department. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Miss) A. P., 
Fowler, Vt. 


Your notes are neat and clear cut. 
The first defect for you to remedy is 
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ieir size. You lose dU cent in 

-asting space between words and in 
naking excessively long strokes. Your 
outlines are firm; curves have good 
‘orm, and will improve with practice. 
You need especial practice upon P and 
3, but your V’s are splendid—especial- 
“avoid.” Write F with more 
slant. In writing B, do not linger at 
the end of the stroke, but lift the 
pencil at once to prepare for the next 
outline. Some dictation practice will 
climinate this tendency to dwell on the 
end of outlines. Note particularly the 
be;”’ also the phrase, 
“cannot be.” Your long strokes are 
about three times the correct length. 
Compare with our-corrections. 

After studying our criticisms, and 
comparing your notes with those in 
magazine, practice this article 
again, endeavoring to confine the 
notes in size to the standard in the 
magazine, and to waste no space be- 
tween outlines, as you could never 
hope to gain speed with such a waste 
of time in getting from one word to 


per 





ly in 


phrase, “can 


the 


the next. 
ok Ba 


I am a young man twenty-two years of age 
and have been working for the past four years 
as stenographer and office assistant. It has 
always been my ambition to become a teacher, 
but as circumstances did not permit, since I 
was compelled to leave school and go to work, 
I went to a business college and took up sten- 
ography and typewriting. I am very fond of 
shorthand and would like to become a teacher 
in that branch, but am not a graduate of High 
School, which I thought would “go against me,” 


although I have a fair education otherwise. I 
have a very good knowledge of the Manual. 


Progressive Exercises and Speed Practice, and 
write at a rate of 100-125 words a minute. I 
am trying hard to secure a uniform movement 
and would be thankful if you would tell me 
the best way of doing so. I enclose a clipping 
from this morning’s newspaper, written in short- 
hand, and also a specimen of my touch type- 
writing, and would thank you to criticise both, 
not sparing the rod 

Will vou also please advise me if you think 
I! shovld follow this chosen profession? I have 
heen told that there is more advancement in an 
office, for a young man, than in the school busi- 
Is this true or not? I was also told that 
the advancement and salary were so small that 


ness. 


it is time wasted to think of teaching. I cer- 
tainly would like to follow this profession if 
there are any chances at all. 

Kindly reply through the Learners’ Depart- 
ment as soon as possible, as I shall anxiously 
await a reply. 

Yours very ruly, 
x v. &. 
New York City. 

The notes you contributed show 
that you made especial effort to sub- 
mit a neat specimen, and one that was 
accurate. In fact, you were too par- 
ticular, so that your outlines appear 
drawn, instead of written with a nat- 
jural swing and free from stiffness and 
“accent,” that is, undue shading here 
and there. We believe your style will 
develop wonderfully with practice 
practice for freedom in execution and 
for ease and regularity. The 
portion of strokes is good; curves for 
B and Df excellent; in fact, all your 
curves are well-balanced. You made 
one or two errors in theory, writing 
“persevere” for “preserved,” the former 
having the prefix Pr, and the disjunc- 
tion for the past tense, and the latter 
being written Pre and taking D joined, 
since “persevere” is a contraction and 
“preserve” is not. Notice the space 
wasted in writing “drill.” Narrow this 
form. “lrospect” is pr-s-p: “between” 
not the same as “by the,” the former 
consisting of two long strokes, al- 
though Ten is a trifle shorter than B. 

No one could possibly judge from 
this specimen, or from any specimen 
of shorthand writing, as to your fit- 
ness for the profession of teaching, 
even for teaching shorthand. You 
would have to improve your short- 
hand considerably before placing it 
before students as a model style. It 
would enhance your prestige as a 
teacher if vou first became an expert 
amanuensis, for you would then be in 
a position to impart your instruction 
with more of a personal understanding 
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and interest in those whom you teach. 
If your heart is set upon becoming a 
teacher of the “winged art,’ and you 
feel that you are by nature adapted 
to this calling, then you should seek 
this work and let no one discourage 
you. You will find in it remuneration 
according to services rendered—as in 
all other lines of work; and you will 
be further compensated by your love 
for it and your consequent success 
with it. It is impossible to compare 
your possibilities as a teacher with 
your prospects as a business man. 
There are many business men -who 
cannot and will never earn the salary 
of a moderately paid teacher; again, 
there are the best of teachers who 
might be unable to equal the salary 
of some young men who have special- 
ized in a certain field. While some 
professions are less handsomely paid 
than others, the young man has it 
within himself to make his own future, 
and in this progressive day, when 
merit is duly recognized and rewarded, 
he will find his salary adjusting itself 
according to his abilities and possibili- 
ties. 
1 se ve 
In Conclusion 

In concluding our department for this 
volume, we desire to say a word to the 
teacher, and to the student. We have in 
mind a fitting extract from an address 
to teachers by Dr. Charles S. Chapin, 
(referred to in the last issue in connec- 
tion with the reporting of a recent con- 
vention) which serves most beautifully as 
a concluding thought of inspiration for 
the teacher, and runs as follows: (Ital- 
ics are ours.) 


We teachers. from the kindergarten on, are 
the discovers of talent ard the inspirers of am- 
bition and of effort. We need to cultivate 
cheerfulness, serenity, optimism, the gospel of 
good cheer and of gladness. Beautiful envir- 


onment alone never made any child intelli- 
gent; or capable or good. For inspiration comes, 
us inspiration always does come, not from dead 
things, however splendid, but from the warm 
touch of a living soul. 

We should teach out of a full treasury. We 
should know more poems, more literature, more 
history, more science, more mathematics, than 
we ever use in school, and each year should 
add to our stores. We should grow, too, in the 
technique of our art. What we teachers need 
to cultivate is not dogmatism, and uniformity, 
but originality, the freshness of discovery, the 
jcy of artistic work, (Let the shorthand student 
heed this: the jey of artistic work.) 

If you would be not a drudge but an artist, 
not the slave of your work but its willing mis- 
tress; not a grumbler but a voice of gladness; 
if you would not submerge the woman in the 
teacher but grow into a better womanliness 
through your teaching—stand away from your 
work, choose the right angle of vision, and look 
often at the true outlines of the work and the 
worker. 

So much for the teacher. 


Now, if students might frequently hear 
such addresses as this (and the address 
by Dr. Eliot, now running in plate form, 
on the Elements of a Liberal Education, 
and the other addresses referred to in our 
article on the convention report), a 
broader and more spiritual element would 
inevitably make itself felt in their world 
as a result of such inspiration ; and while 
the necessity of cultivating an attitude of 
cheerfulness, optimism and __ sincerity 
among business associates as well as at 
home, would impress itself upon them 
most forcefully, the ideal of a liberal edu- 
eation, with its refining and broadening 
influences, would appeal to them directly 
as an ideal in itself, not only as a neces- 
sary asset to their true and lasting com- 
mercial success, but as a thing worthy to 
be sought and attained as a factor in life’s 
success and happiness. 

The university graduate is often less 
desired for a commercial position be- 
cause he lacks the common sense and 
business training, the knowledge of prac- 
tical business things, while the business 
college graduate too often lacks a work- 
ing knowledge of the English language. 
If the university graduate might be 
taught to realize the value of commercial 
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dlucation, and the commercial graduate 
night be imbued with the spirit of the 
iniversity training, we might find the 
happy medium, and, in the course of 
time, in many fields of labor, it might be 
possible to provide men and women of 
broad and practical training, and liberal 
education. 

The happy combination of the broad 
nental training with the methodical and 
practical business training so essential in 
these days of progress, is, as yet, too 
often an uncommon one, but let us hope 
the day will come when the young man 
from the universiay may be as applicable 
for the commercial position as the busi- 
ness college graduate, and the young man 
from the business college may be 
equipped with sufficient education to start 
him on a successful and brilliant business 
career, where the rewards will be fully 
commensurate with the heroic efforts ex- 
pended to gain them. 


There is another heroism of the quiet, unnoted 
life, lived out in honesty and duty and self- 
respect. He is a true patriot who in the piping 
times of peace knows how to respect himself. 
his neighbor. and his God: who does each day 
an honest day's work and lays him down to 
honest dreams: who adds his little mite to a 
nation’s wealth of brain or power or goods; who 
holds a steadfast hope in the things that are 
worth while: who proves his Americanism by 
the clean, square democracy of his daily life; 
who sees his present humble duty and seeing, 
does it like a man. 


Frank Rutherford 

| [ was characteristic of Mr. Gregg 

that one of the first steps he 
took when he opened his New York 
headquarters was to engage the ser- 
vices of his old-time friend and asso- 
ciate, Mr. Frank Rutherford. There is 
a sentimental interest attaching to the 
announcement, will be recog- 
nized by everyone familiar with the 
Shorthand. 





which 


early struggles of Gregg 
Several years ago, in these pages, Mr. 
Rutherford gave a half humorous, half 
pathetic account of the hardships which 
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Mr. Gregg and he endured during the 
hard times of 1892 and 1893 when they 
were trying to gain a foothold for the 
system in Boston. They were enthusi- 
asts, filled with a deep conviction that 
the “cause,” as they called it, would 
finally triumph. In 1894 Mr. Rutherford 
went to New York and established a 
school, which, after some years of suc- 
cessful work, he sold to Mr. Charles M. 
Miller, who had adopted Gregg Short- 
hand. Subsequently Mr. Rutherford 
turned his attention to touch  type- 
writing, which was then becoming pop- 
ular, and devised an ingenious plan of 
memorizing the keyboard by means of 
rhymes. In the interests of the Reming- 
ton Typewriter Company he lectured on 
the subject before schools in all parts of 
the country. For some time past he has 
been the editorial representative of a 
business magazine and advertising rep- 
resentative of several publications. 

Mr. Rutherford brings to his new 
work these unique qualifications: an in- 
timate knowledge of shorthand systems, 
hand—of which he has been such a loyal 
a boundless enthusiasm for Gregg Short- 
and able champion—a personal acquaint- 
ance with nearly all of the school man- 
agers and teachers in New York and 
vicinity. Mr. Rutherford’s work in con- 
nection with the New York office is al- 
ready making itself felt in a very effec- 
tive way. 





Man to be great must be self-reliant. 
Though he may not be so in all things, 
he must be self-reliant in the one in 
which he would be great. This self- 
reliance is not the self-sufficiency of 
conceit. It is daring to stand alone. 
Be an oak, not a vine. Be ready to 
give support, but do not crave it; do 
not be dependent on it.—William 
George Jordan, 











THE NEW VOLUM: 


Beginning with volume XI, the first number of which 
will be the September number, the GREGG WRITER will 
be enlarged to sixty-four pages and several new departments 
will be added. Some of the leading features for the vol- 
ume will be as follows: 


Civil Service Department 

A teature of the magazine for the next year will be a 
civil service department to be conducted by Fred 
R. Austin, LL. B. (University of Michigan, 1900.) 
Mr. Austin is a member of the Bar of the United 
States Supreme Court, and by reason of having 
‘practiced before the departments at Washington 
is in a position to know at first hand many things 
relating to the various positions in the Civil Ser- 
vice of the government which will be of interest to the 
readers of this magazine. Inquiries from readers relative to 
the questions considered in the department will be answered 
through the columns of the magazine. 


Speed Philosophy 
A series of extremely interesting and helpful articles on 
speed development supplemented by plates con- 
taining shorthand illustrations will be a prominent 
feature of the new volume. These articles will be 
contributed by Mr. J. B. Probst, whom our readers 
will remember as having been the winner of the 
first prize in the artistic plate writing contest re- 
cently held by this magazine. This is sure to be 
one of the leading features of the new volume. 


Contributed Articles 


Contributions from leading teachers, reporters, and ste- 
nographers will characterise volume XI. In an early number 
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California, will contribute a meaty paper on “Memory Cul- 
ture in Shorthand.” Watch for it. Negotiations are now 
under way with a distinguished writer for a history of short- 
hand which will be worth many times the subscription price. 
Other valuable articles will be announced from time to time. 


Shorthand Plates 


The additional sixteen pages will enable the publishers 
to present a larger number of shorthand plates than ever 
before, and a greater variety. Shorthand plates on timely 
articles, literary classics, technical dictation, such as legal, 
medical, and business correspondence, as well as testimony and 
convention reporting will be plentiful. Plates from teachers 
and writers generally will be given, and in an early number 
a new plate writing contest to be confined to stenographers, 
and possibly another one for teachers, will be announced. 
The plates alone will make the new volume a treasure. 


Reporters’ Department 


The Reporters’ Department will be given more space and 
strengthened in a number of ways. Actual court reporting 
notes will be made a feature of the new volume and articles 
from successful court reporters will receive considerable at- 


tention. we 
Typewriting 
Specimens of artistic typewriting together with timely 
article and suggestions about this important subject will be 
made a feature of the new volume. 


Mechanically 

Mechanically the highest possible standard of excellence 
will be maintained for the new volume, and _ illustrations 
and photographic cuts will be used freely 

These are only a few of the leading features of Volume 
XI. To appreciate them fully you must subscribe for the 
magazine and take them as they come. Suggestions for articles, 
plates, departments, etc., as well as contributions, will be wel- 
comed. Volume XI will be more than ever YOUR magazine! 
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Education for Service 


|‘ all directions we see evidences of 

a growth of sentiment in favor of 
practical education. Many of the uni- 
versities are adding courses in the 
higher commercial subjects, and there 
is a well defined trend toward the in- 
clusion of a course of training for the 
commercial teaching in many of the 
state normal schools. Such a course 
has already been established in one of 
the eastern normal schools and will 
probably be added to other state nor- 
mal schools next year. The demand 
for teachers of the commercial subjects 
who have had a pedagogical training 
has grown with wonderful rapidity in 
the past few years owing to the addi- 
tion of commercial departments in nu- 
merous high schools. The heads of 
normal schools and colleges are begin- 
ning to recognize that there is a field 
in this direction for their graduates, 
and are making preparations to take 
advantage of it, though somewhat re- 
luctantly. 

According to Dr. Andrew S. Draper, 


Commissioner of Education for the 
State of New York, there is something 
very like a revolution impending in our 
public education. “When but one-third 
of the children remain to the end of the 
elementary course,” he tells us, “in a 
country where education is such a pas- 
sion, there is something the matter with 
the schools.” What the matter is, he 
thinks, is a lack of “sufficient articula- 
tion between the educational and the 
industrial systems of the country.” He 
says: 


Our elementary schools train for no industrial 
employments. They lead to nothing but the sec- 
ondary school, which in turn leads to the col- 
lege, the university, and the professional school, 
and so very exclusively to professional occupa- 
tions. One who goes out of the school system 
at the end of the elementary school is not only 
unprepared for any vocation which will be open 
to him, but too commonly he is without that 
intellectual training which should make him 
eager for opportunity and incite him to the 
utmost effort to do just as well as he can what- 
ever may open to him. He goes without respect 
for the manual industries, where he might find 
work if he could do it. 


Dr. Draper believes that a new form 
of schools will be organized as a part 
of the public school system which will 
come to be known as trade schools. In 
commenting on Dr. Draper’s statement 
the New York Times says: 


This is a significant statement for an expert 
in the position of Dr. Draper. He is a man of 
wide and long experience. He knows our schools 
extremely well, not only the city schools, but 
those of rural districts and of other states, as 
well as the colleges and universities. It will 
be noted that his criticism is not directed to the 
high schools chiefly, though it applies to them, 
but to the elementary schools in which pupils 
below thirteen are trained. He finds in the ele- 
mentary schools as great a percentage of falling 
out before finishing the course as in the high 
schools, so it is the general rule that hardly 
more than ten per cent of the children entering 
the elementary schools reach the close of the 
high school course. Considering how schooling 
increases in cost in the “upper” grades, here is 
privilege for the minority with a vengeance. 
We have no hesitation in saying that the gen- 
eral remedy proposed by Dr. Draper is in the 
line of the popular needs and the rights of the 
majority. 


This is a commercial and industrial 
nation, and this being the case the pro- 
gress of commercial and industrial ed- 
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ucation is assured. The recognition of 
the failure of the public schools in the 
past to provide adequate means of pre- 
paring students for the actual work in 
which they are to engage after leaving 
school will be gratifying to the pio- 
neers of business education. The more 
widely it is recognized now the greater 
will be the benefit to the commercial 
departments of public high schools and 
the private commercial institutions. 

“The signs of the times” should be 
encouraging to all connected with com- 
mercial education. 





Toward the Light 


N a recent issue of the Typewriter 

and Phonographic World the wise 
and witty James N. Kimball assumed 
the role of prophet in things  steno- 
graphic. He says: 


I could never understand why a syllable like 
“per,”’ for instance, should find four different 
ways of representaion, as is usual in Pitmanic 
systems—the r-hook, the upward stroke, the 
downward stroke, and “m-pr.’’ This requires 
the memorizing of the outlines of four distinct 
classes of words, whereas the syllabic method 
requires the memorizing of no word at all, just 
a syllable, which occurs in thousands of words. 


We are heartily in accord with Mr. 
Kimball on the proposition he has ad- 
vanced. Those of our readers who 
have studied various systems of short- 
hand will be interested in what Mr. 
Kimball says in support of his belief: 


I believe the system of the future, easy to 
learn, easy to write, and easy to read, will be 
one based on the syllabic formation of the lan- 
guage. 


This is a good place to pause and re- 


flect. It will be evident to our readers 
that Mr. Kimball is groping toward 
the light. Although he does not know 


it, the very illustration he mentions is 
one of the foundation stones of a syl- 
labic theory in shorthand from which— 
according to the belief of thousands of 


people—there has come a revolution in 





shorthand. Many years ago Mr. Ruth- 
erford wrote an article on this subject 
under the title, “The Syllabic Basis of 
Gregg Shorthand,” and we should like 
to be able to quote the article at this 
time if we could find it. 


Mr. Kimball continues: 


The formation of our language may require, 
occasionally, exceptions to a general rule regard- 
ing syllables, but that’s nothing to the point, 
because a system based on syllabic representa- 
tion couldn't possibly have more exceptions than 
are found in the present systems, while on the 
other hand arbitrary outlines for similar words 
would to a large extent disappear, and when 
you come to the matter of reading the balance 
of trade is overwhelmingl' in favor of a syllabic 
method. 


Just for emphasis we are going to re- 
peat in italics a phrase in that last para- 
graph—‘‘couldn’t possibly have more 
exceptions than are found in the pres- 
ent systems’ —meaning by “present 
systems” the style of shorthand with 
which Mr. Kimball is familiar. 

And there is another phrase worth 
quoting—“arbitrary outlines for similar 
words’ —which that 
difficulty of the old-style shorthand of 
providing arbitrary distinctions for 
words having the same consonantal 


‘ 


refers to common 


outlines. 
Many of our readers will remember 
the fearful drudgery of memorizing 
many pages of “arbitrary outlines for 
similar words,” such as the following: 
prtr: 
prprt: 
ety. 
prch: approach, preach, parch, perch. 
prvd: provide, pervade. 
prshn: oppression, Prussian, portion, 
apportion, Persian. 
prmnt: prominent, permanent, pre- 
eminent. 
brk: break, broke, brick, brook, bark. 
trshn: attrition, contrition, contor- 
tion, tertian, iteration. 
daughter, auditor, 


aperture, portray, operator. 
appropriate, property, propri- 


drt: debtor, 
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doubter, editor, auditory, die- 
tary, deter, detour. 

dfns: advance, defence, deafness, de- 

fiance, diaphanous. 

krt: accord, cart, Creator, create, 

curator, creature, courtier, cri- 
teria. 

mustr: monster, minster, minister, 

ministry, monastery. 

rtsns: righteousness, riotousness, re- 

ticence. 

hrn: horn, hereon, horny, herein, 

heron, heroine. 

Possibly some of our readers who 
have not studied other systems may 
not grasp the full significance of these 
quotations, as (fortunately for them) 
they have not experienced the difficulties 
to which Mr. Kimball refers. There 
are, however, many of our readers who 
will read them with a full appreciation 
of their meaning and regard them with 
satisfaction as indicating that the new 
thought in shorthand is beginning to 
permeate the shorthand world. 





Brevities 

On July 15th another of our teacher 
friends entered the bonds of matrimony 
when Mr. G. P. Bryan was married to 
Miss Ruth E. Scott. For some years 
Mr. Bryan was instructor in shorthand 
at the College of the Sacred Heart, Den- 
ver. The ceremony took place in Pueb- 
lo, Colo., but in September the young 
couple will leave for Denver where they 
expect to make their home. They have 
our best wishes for a happy future. 

* * * 

A dainty card announces the coming 
of a son and heir to Albert S. Weaver, 
proprietor of the San Francisco Business 
College and California representative of 


The Gregg Publishing Company. A 
sketch of Mr. Weaver appeared in the 
(sregg Writer for July of last year. 

x * * 

Mr. J. E. Huchingson, Denver, Colo- 
rado, advises us of the formation of a 
Gregg stenographers’ association in con- 
nection with the Y. M.C. A. Mr. Huch- 
ingson writes that the association had 
been organized three weeks and that a 
good membership is already secured with 
excellent prospects for the future. He 
adds “I believe that such an association 
for office stenographers and those regu- 
larly employed who wish to increase their 
speed and qualify for higher grades of 
work, is in great demand.” 

* * * 

Mr. C. C. Windsor of the Utah Busi- 
ness College, Salt Lake City, Utah, sends 
us a very clever postal card showing a 
solid page of Utah babies. Mr. Wind- 
sor writes, “The little fellow in the cen- 
ter is a carbon copy of a little stenog- 
rapher that came to our home, July 27.” 

Congratulations! 

Bs * * 

We frequently receive complaints 
that subscribers do not receive their 
conies of the magazine. Almost invar- 
iably we finci that in such cases the 
subscriber has failed to notify us of a 
change of address. It is, of course, of 
the utmost importance that subscribers 
notify us promptly when they change 
their addresses. as we can not be held 
responsible for vour failure to receive 
the magazine if your address is not 
correctly entered on our list. 

* * * 

The Phonographic World and_ the 
Gregg Writer, together, $1.25 a year. 
Subscribe now. 
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Bryan’s Conception of the Presidency 


(For key see Gregg Writer for February, Page 196) 
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Byran’s Conception of the Presidency---Continued 
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So» the Reporter 


From Amanuensis 


W's respect to the field of 
their employment, stenographic 
amanuenses may be divided into three 
general classes, viz: law-office, liter- 
ary, commercial, says H. W. Thorne in 
one of the back numbers of the Stenog- 
rapher. 

The first class embraces the stenog- 
raphers now generally found in law- 
yers’ offices. For convenience of classi- 
fication, there may be placed in this 
group those shorthand writers in law- 
reporters’ offices who receive dictation 
of legal proceedings, or read the notes 
of their employers, and transcribe the 
same. 

The second class includes such as act 
in the capacity of private secretary to 
authors, literary people generally, cler- 
gymen, etc., and those employed in the 
literary departments of magazines, 
newspapers, and publishing houses. 

The third class comprehends 
other amanuenses. 

These stenographers are of 
sexes, whose ages range from about 
eighteen years upward. A large pro- 
portion of each class earnestly desires 
to become official or unofficial law re- 
porters. The incentive by which they 
are actuated is greater compensation. 
Few are moved solely by love of higher 
achievement. The obstacle which gen- 
erally prevents the realization of that 
desire is incompetency. 

Many years of personal experience 
and correspondence with numerous 
members of each of these classes, relat- 
ing to the surmounting of that obsta- 
the writer that 


all 


both 


cle, have convinced 


to Law Reporter 


most are ignorant of the proper meth- 
ods to pursue ; that nearly all are minus 
the necessary technical knowledge; 
that most lack time; that many are ‘le- 
ficient in elementary education; that 
some do not have ambition; that oth- 
ers are too old; that many might suc- 
ceed with intelligent guidance. 

Any effective method of preparing a 
for law reporting whose gen 
to under- 


person 
eral education is sufficient 
take it, must have at least two ohjeci 
ive points, stenographic pro- 
ficiency, and knowledge of law phrase- 
ology and legal procedure. 

By the former is meant 
speed to record accurately all proceed- 
ings of a trial law-court, in such legi- 
ble shorthand writing as that the 
writer thereof may, instantly, at any 
time during a trial, or at any time 
thereafter, read aloud, intelligibly, in 
open court, all, or any part of, the mar- 
ter reported, and furnish, at least not 
later than the opening of each session 
of the court following the first day, a 
correct, properly arranged transcript 
of notes of the preceding day. 

Strictly construed, this definition em- 
braces both of the above propositions, 
for the ability to make the kind of 
transcript described necessarily pre- 
supposes the possession of shorthand 
speed and the knowledge mentioned. 

By “knowledge of law phraseology 
and legal procedure” is meant such 
familiarity with law terms and with 
the proceedings of judicial tribunals as 
enables one to understand and appre- 
ciate them as they actually occur. It 


viz: 


sufficient 
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is ‘wot essential that the law reporter 
shou'd be qualified to conduct the trial 
of a law suit. It is important, however, 
that he should comprehend the work- 
ing of the legal machinery by which 
such an operation is performed. 

A law reporter should be a verbatim 
stenographer, able to sustain a rate of 
at least 156 to 175 words per minute 
and to “spurt” up to not less than 200 
per minute. Some writers on this topic 
insist on even greater speed. The top 
speed of the average amanuensis is, 
probably, about 100 words per minute 
on familiar, and about half of that rate 
on technical, matter. 

Verbatim speed is the ability to 
write characters which represent words 
and their combinations as fast as they 
are ordinarily uttered in conversation 
and public speaking. Considered mere- 
ly as the act of rapidly writing correct- 
ly formed and readable shorthand, this 
speed is to be acquired solely by con- 
stant practice. 

Experience has demonstrated that, 
generally, verbatim speed comes quick- 
est by repeated writing of any given 
matter until the proper shorthand 
equivalents are firmly fixed in the 
memory and can be unhesitatingly and 
naturally executed. Harmonious ac- 
tion of mind and hand is indispensable. 

The best results are obtained from 
dictation practice when the reader’s ut- 
terance is a little faster than the writ- 
er’s highest speed. Besides being a 
good speed creator, this method re- 
quires the writer to “carry” a portion 
of the dictated matter mentally. This 
develops an accomplishment of great 
value to reporters. Every practitioner, 
at times, “carries” in the mind lan- 
guage of a speaker uttered after that 
which he is actually engaged in writ- 


ing. This process is also known as 
writing “behind” the speaker. It has 
been prolific of numerous discussion as 
to whether it is advisable to always 
write “behind,” regardless of the rate 
of speaking. Practice dictation should 
be carefully gauged to a rate a little 
‘ahead” of the writer—far enough that 
the latter will be required to put forth 
perceptible effort to “get it.” If this 
rate be exceeded, the result may be ill 
formed, illegible, sprawling shorthand 


and a nervous, irregular hand action. 
* * *K 


Reporters’ Association 

The tenth annual convention of this 
association will be held at the Plankin- 
ton House, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
August 18, 19, 20 and 21, 1908. A large 
attendance is expected. Addresses of 
welcome will be delivered by David S. 
Rose, Mayor of Milwaukee, and Judge 
W. J. Turner. Responsés to these ad- 
dresses will be made by members of 
the association. 





Patience 
Supposin’ fish don’t bite at first, 
What are you goin’ to do? 
Throw down you pole, chuck out your 
bait, 
An’ say your fishin’s through? 
You bet you ain’t; your goin’ to fish, 
An’ fish, an’ fish, an’ wait 
Until you’ve ketched a basketful 
Or used up all your bait. 
Suppose success don’t come at first, 
What are you going to do? 
Throw up the sponge and kick yourself ? 
An’ growl, an’ fret, an’ stew? 
You bet you ain’t; you’re goin’ to fish, 
An’ bait, an’ bait agin, 
Until success will bite your hook, 
For grit is sure to win. 
-—Office Appliances. 
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Court Testimony---Continued 


(The key to these plates will be given next month) 
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Court Testimony---Continued 
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Tentative Program N. S. T. A: Convention 


Mr. Robert A. Grant, the energetic 
chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the National Shorthand Teachers’ As- 
sociation, has placed in our hands a ten- 
tative program of the National Short- 
hand Teachers’ Association Convention, 
to be held at Indianapolis next Christ- 
mas. According to the plans now made, 
a well-known teacher of shorthand and 
other commercial subjects will discuss 
the topic, “Can We Do What We At- 
tempt to Teach Others to Do?” Mr. 
Grant writes: “I think there is urgent 
need for such discussion. Too many 
teachers believe that if they only under- 
stand the principles of their shorthand 
system with the book before them, and 
have the ability to write words and 
phrases slowly, nothing further is neces- 
sary.” . 

Another will be: 


important topic 


“How to Do Business by Letter,” which 
wili probably be handled by Mr. Sher- 
win Cody. The following quotation 
gives the key-note of Mr. Cody’s ideas: 
“It is quite true that the majority of 
business college teachers are giving their 
authority to customs and styles in letter- 
writing which have almost entirely gone 
out of use in actual business houses dur- 
ing the past five years.” 

Some attention will be paid to the sub- 
ject of “Office Practice for Stenogra- 
phers,” which was discussed with inter- 
est at the meeting a year ago. 

If you have any suggestions for the 
arrangement of the program or the con- 
duct of the meeting, now is the time to 
write to either Chairman Grant at Web- 
sters Grove Station, St. Louis, Mo., or 
President Raymond P. Kelley, Chicago, 
Ill., who will be glad to hear from you. 





The Employer and His Right to Dictate 


“What right has he to say where I go 
or what I do just so I am on time the 
next morning and ready for work?” 

Let us suppose you are the manager- 
ial head of a railroad company. You 
have conductors, locomotive engineers, 
flagmen and numerous other employes 
for whom you are responsible. Last 
night the whole shift performed their 
duties admirably. 

Would you say that in such a position 
you have not a right to know just what 
cach and every man of them is doing? 
()f course, it is not possible for you to 
know all this, but if you knew that one 
of your engineers had spent the day at 
a picnic, drinking and carousing, would 
you allow him to go to work again at 


night ? 





You cannot escape good logic. No 
matter what your work is for, no matter 
what employer you work under, no mat- 
ter what circumstances, that employer’s 
question, “Where were you last night?” 
must concern him a hundred fold more 
vitally than the fact that you pressed the 
button in the time clock to the minute, 
going and coming.—The American Busi- 
ness Man. 

“T have been a subscriber to the Gregg 
Writer for several years, with the ex- 
ception of a few months in the past year 
when I carelessly allowed my subscrip- 
tion to expire. I have just renewed my 
subscription and am recently in receipt 
of the January issue, with which I was 
very agrecably surprised, as all the de- 
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partments have been made very interest- 
ing and valuable in all respects. I con- 
sider it fully the equal of any shorthand 
magazine published today. 

“I have been a writer of Gregg Short- 
hand for about seven years, and have 
always found it equal to any test to 
which I have put it. At the present 
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time I am holding a Civil Service Com- 
mission as Stenographer and Typewrit- 
er with the Isthmian Canal Commission 
at Panama, which position I obtained 
two years ago through competitive ex- 
amination.”—Harold L. Cotton, Dept. of 
Motive Power and Machinery, Isthmian 
Canal Commission, Culebra, Panama. 





Key to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


A Mile With Me! 


O who will walk a mile with me 

Along life’s merry way? 

A comrade blithe and full of glee 

Who dares to laugh out loud and free, 

And let his frolic fancy play, 

Like a happy child, through the flowers gay 
That fill the field and fringe the way 

Where he walks a mile with me. 


And who will walk a mile with me 

Along life’s weary way? 

A friend whose heart has eyes to see 

The stars shine out o’er the darkening lea, 
And the quiet rest at the end o’ the day— 
A friend who knows, and dares to say 
The brave, sweet words that cheer the way 
Where he walks a mile with me. 


With such a comrade, such a friend, 

IT fain would walk till journeys end. 

Through summer sunshine, winter rain, 

And then?—Farewell, we shall meet again. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 





Machinery Letters 


Gentlemen: 

The writer has been advised that you are in 
terested in a power grooming equipment, and 
on his request I am enclosing a pamphlet de- 
scribing several of the different power clipping 
machines we manufacture, and beg to call 
your attention to the 1908 Improved Clipping 
and Grooming machine. 

This is the only machine we manufacture 
which we recommend to be used f r grooming 
purposes. It is necessary on a grooming ma- 
chine to provide some means of reversing the 
brush to prevent the brush from brushing 
against the hair. This is accomplished on this 
machine by using a double belt, having two 
tight pulleys and one loose pulley, so that by 
throwing the shipper one way you run the brush 
to the right and by throwing the shipper in 
the opposite direction the brush runs to the 
left. The price of this complete, as illustratea, 
is $50.00. ‘The price of a countershaft for 
same is $12.00. 

If you desire operating this outfit by electric- 
ity we would recommend uring a 1 h. p. motor 
but as the writer is not familiar with the elec- 
trical system on which you wish to operate 


this machine, it is necessary for you to give 
us this data before we can quote you, as motors 
wound for the Various systems vary greatly in 
cost. If you have direct current give us the 
voltage, and if alternating current system give 
us the voltage, cycle and phase. Upon receipt 
of this information, we shall be glad to quote 
you on a motor adapted to your requirements. 
Yours very truly, 





Gentlemen: 

We have your favor of recent date with re- 
quest -for catalog on flexible transmission. 

We beg to say that Coates unit link flexible 
shaft is made in sizes that will submit from 
1/10 to 75 h. p. The units are made of hardenca 
steel. It has a solid steady drive throughout 
its entire length. It will admit of a high rate 
of speed without heating or kinking, and in case 
of breakage of this shaft it is not necessary 
to return it to the factory for expensive repairs 
cr get an entirely new shoft, but a new unit 
can te immediately put in for a few cents, an! 
this shaft is as efficient ani flexible as it was 
originally. 

We are sending you under separate cover a 
copy of our latest bulletin 21, devoted to flex- 
ible shaftirg and specialties, together with our 
discount sheet 55, naming you central power 
station prices. 

Thanking you for the courtesy shown us in 
the matter, and trusting that we may be favorca 
with your valued orders, we are 

Yours truly, 





Thoughts on Advertising 


Into advertising there enter innumerable prol- 
lems, all of them requiring intellectual power, 
perseverance, re®l capacity. 

The man whv knows enough to fit his ad 
vertisement to the changing moods of the times 
is a man of genuine ability. He must study 
the public not only materially, but psychologi- 
cally as weil. 

He must realize that truth needs to be pre- 
sented in a new dress occasionally, as every- 
thing else requires occasional new adornment. 

The thing that the eye has seen very often 
the brain ceases to notice. Therefore ingenuity 
must be used constantly to attract the atten- 
tion of the public over and over to the same 
thing. 
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the intelligent advertiser must appreciate the 

iportance of making known a name—the name 

the manufacturer, or of the article to be 

id. 

First of all comes the important work of 
npressing that name upon the public mind. 
f any young man in the advertising business 
an talk about Jones’s shoes in such a way 
hat every man who hears the word shoe will 
hink of Jones, or if he can talk about Smith's 
oap so that every man who hears the word 
oap must think of Smith, he has done a great 
thing for the shoe or soap industry and for 
the man that employs him. 

Advertising men must remember also that 
their work is not merely industrial, nor merely 
i work of distribution, but also, in the truest 
sense of the word, literary work. There is no 
more difficult literary work than good adver- 
tising. All literary ability, all facility in the 
use of words can be used to advantage in the 
writing of modern advertising. 

The well-written advertisement requires the 
use of absolutely simple language. And simple 
language is the language most difficult to write. 
You can make a man read a poem, or an edi- 
torial, because:the things in it actually inter- 
est him. Fiction or newspaper matter may be 
dull and still be read. It is easy to make peo- 
ple read about a lady falling off the Flatiron 
building; much more difficult to make people 
read an advertisement about flatirons. 

The man who writes fiction or news matter 
may use up all the words and all the white 
paper he wants. They pay him for the num- 
ber of words. Whereas, the writer of advertise- 
ments must understand that most difficult art, 
condensation. He isn’t paid for the words he 
writes; he is charged for the words he writes. 
Every word that comes from his pen or type- 
writer or out of his phonograph means an 
actual putting out of money by the man. 





The Elements of a Liberal Education 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: The 
subject of a liberal education is, of course, the 
broadest possible, and I think I shall be able 
to include, in my dealings with this subject, 
both the other subjects which have been sug- 
gested to me. The first one was, how to get 
work out of adolescents and boys. That is a 
very interesting topic in itself. If we can make 
up our minds how to liberally educate boys, I 
think we shall be able to answer the question, 
how to get work out of them. And the third 
subject which was suggested to me was, what 
is the future of the high school, what is the log- 
icai foundation of high school, why does the 
American public support, with a moderate de- 
gree of generosity, the high school? If I can 
deal successfully with the question, what are 
the elements of a liberal education, I am sure I 
shall cover that third topic. 

We are in the habit always, when we attempt 
a definition, to first tell what the thing or the 
idea is not, and so I want to begin by mention- 
ing what liberal e’ucation is xot—in my vicw. 

It is not knowledge of any subject whatever. 
The effect of a liberal education is not neces- 
sarily to give a knowledge of any subject. I 
know no subject whatever which is necessary 
to a liberal education; neither are the effects 


of a liberal education the acquisition of any 
special skill, manual or other. 

Some persons have maintained that the acyui- 
sition of a style in using one’s own language 
was a necessary result of liberal education. If 
that were so, there would hardly be any lib- 
erally educated people in the world, style being 
one of the most difficult of acquisitions. It 
is no dexterity or skill which results from a lib- 
eral education, no skill like the painter’s or 
the sculptor’s—a skill of eye and hand. That 
is not characteristic of a liberal education. 
Many liberally educated men and women have 
no such skill. Some persons suppose that to 
become what is called a gentleman or a lady 
is the real fruit of a liberal education. But we 
all know many liberally educated men and 
women who lack some of the qualities which 
we connect with the word “gentleman” or 
“lady.” There are liberally educated persons 
who, for instance, are not devoted to that per- 
sonal cleanliness which characterizes a gentle- 
man vor a lady. There are liberally educated 
persons who have not an accurate use of their 
mother tongue. There are liberally educated 
persons who have no striking talent, or power, 
no unusual gift of body or mind. There are 
liberally educated persons who have not the 
manners of a gentleman or a lady, who are not 
uniformly considerate, for eample— entle, 
thoughtful of others. 

We see here simply what 
tion is not. What is it? 

To my thinking, a liberal education is a state 
of mind—nothing else; just a state of mind. A 
liberally educated person will have a free mind, 
an open mind, a candid mind, a generous— 

(To be continued) 


the liberal educa- 





Court Testimony---Continued 


Q Then that street is cut off at either end, 
is that true? A Yes, sir. 

Q What about 4ist street, does that cross 
the tracks at either end? AI am not quite 
sure about that. I know 42d does. That is all 
prairie out there. 

Q You are not certain whether there are sub- 
ways under the Nickel Plate? A I know it has 
not subways. 

Q Under 4ist and 40th? 
of 42d. 

Q You know there are no subways under the 
Nickel Plate except 42d? A 42d. 

Q So that the other streets run into this em- 
bankment; they lead to nowhere except the 
immediate vicinity? A No, sir. 

Q Is that true of the east line of this pro- 
posed improvement with reference to the Wa- 
bash road? A Well, 41st street—I believe there 
has been quite a fight on that for the opening of 
41st street. I think that is not open. 

Q As a matter of fact, is it now open for 
teams? A No. 

Q What is the first east and west street open 
for teams across the Wabash railroad south of 
40th street? A 42d street. 

Q So that these other streets merely run from 
one railroad to another? A Yes, sir. 

Q How about the north and south streets, 
take Woodlawn avenue, how far south does that 
extend, if you know? A It is not quite open 
at 47th, it is partly open, however, up almost 
to 47th street; when you get beyond 46th street 


A Nothing outside 
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about half a block or s0, you can’t se> any 
street. 

Q Just describe the condition south of 47th 
street between these railroads. <A South of 
47th? 

Q South of 47th between these two rail oads 
A Vacant property. 

Q Are there streets laid out? A No, sir, 
prairie. 

Q Just prairie? A Just prairie. 

Q How are the lots in this system improved 
in a general way? A On Woodlawn avenue 
south of 45th street on the eust side of the 
street the only house is the house that I have 
told you about on the corner of 45th street and 
Woodlawn. 

Q What kind of a house is that? A Little 
two-story frame house. 

Q Used for what purpose? A Well, it was 
built with a store front, but it is not occupied 
as such just now. 

Q Is it vacant? A Well, it is not vacant. I 
inquired; there is nobody keeping any store. 

Q Just describe in a general way without 
picking out any particular house the class of 
buildings out there. 

MR. JOHNSON: I object, indefinite. 

Q I mean in that vicinity, east and north on 
45th street. A On the east side of the street 
there are quite a number of cottages. 

Q Brick or frame? <A Well, some few of 
them, mostly frame. 

Q Are they new or old? A On the west side 
of the street is nothing until you get—I don’t 
believe except one house at about 40th street; 
then nothing north of that to the track. Then 
Michigan avenue is improved about twenty per 
cent. 

Q With the same class of buildings? A Same 
class of buildings. 

Q What class of people live down in these 
buildings? A Working people. 

Q Where do they work? A I couldn't testify 
as to the majority; some of them work at the 
Tack works near there. 

Q They are the laboring class, or mechanics? 
A Yes. 

Q Are these streets paved at the present time? 
A No. 

Q Have they ever been paved? A No, sir. 

Q What kind of sidewalk have they out there? 
A Cinder sidewalk. 

Q What cendition are the streets in at the 
present time? A Well, as I stated, the north part 
of Woodlawn avenue is a frog p nd, at almcst— 

(To be continued) 





Mr. Taft’s Conception of the Presidency 


NEW YORK, June 22.—Secretary William H. 
Taft has written the following article on his 
conceptien of the presidency for the current is- 
sue of Collier’s Weekly: 

“In the four years that I have been a mem- 
ber of the cabinet I have become familiar 
enough with the responsibilities and burdens of 
the presidency to know that no man can afford 
unduly to seek that great office. If he is at- 
tracted by honor and power alone, without the 
hope of being useful, he is unworthy of the 
honor and unfit for the use of the power. He 
must prefer, for the sake of his own peace of 
mind, never to be President to being a poor 
President. Confident that the platform on 
which he stands is for the best interests of the 
nation, he is untrue to himself and his sup- 


porters if he does not fight valiantly for elec- 
tion after he accepts the leadership. But, of 
course, he must draw the line at any compact 
which will not leave him free of promises and 
of the control of any faction. 
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“The President's duties, clearly outlined by 
the Constitution, have grown broader in their 
interpretation with the growth of the country. 
He should be in the prime of years, health and 
vigor. The capacity for hard work is a better 
equipment than genius in mastering the essen- 
tials of all the departments of the government 
and undergoing the strain of countless inter- 
views. He should look, not only to those in 
office, but to those out of office in all branches 
of private activity, for information and opinion 
in order that he may arrive at the truth when 
he is surrounded by the conflict of interests 
which come to him with the fair words of the 
special pleader. 

“In many senses, though the most sought aft- 
er, he is the loneliest man in the United States. 
Elected directly by the people their representa- 
tive head, from them, in the sober thought of 
the majority, he will g'’t his best counsel. 
Though indifference or preoccupation with pri- 
vate affairs may keep them from attending 
primaries or scanning closely the other candi- 
date or measures, they can center on the Presi- 
dent as their instrument, the expression of their 
wishes. He should be always near the people 
in thought and as near them in person as his 
position will permit. In common with the people, 
he is human, and he must ask their charity 
for his mistakes. When they have ceased to 
believe in his sincerity and uprightness of pur- 
pose, his is a cheerless task. Once convinced 
that he has divined and is carrying out their 
real wish, neither elated by an outburst of ap- 
plause nor diverted by any outburst of censure, 
he must proceed unwaveringly, always by law- 
ful methods, to the accomplishment of the popu- 
lar will. 

“From Washington he may learn nobility, for- 
titude and forthrightness. Lincoln’s life and 
speeches must be his source of inspiration when 
he is misunderstood and he has to say to him- 
self ‘patience and cheer.’ It is easier since 
we had Lincoln than it was before to be a 
good President. He set a standard. 

“It remained for Roosevelt to prove how the 
people will respond to a strong and true leader- 
ship when the hour has come for great reforms. 
The policies which he inaugurated must be cun- 
tinued and developed. They are right, and the 
are the policies of the people. For that reas: 
his successor may well disregard any charge «! 
lack of originality if he does not make an er- 
tirely new programme of his own. 
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“A President at this time has work bef~ 
him clearly defined. The enforcement of th« 
law, equally against high and low, the powerf. 
and the weak, should be his first thought. TI 
danger to our country from laxity or favoritisn 
in this is the greatest one we have to face 
The conservation of our national resources an: 
their development for the use of all along th: 
lines of equal opportunity, too, must command 
his immediate attention. It should be his aim 
to give high tone to his administration, as Pres- 
ident Roosevelt has done, by surrounding him- 
public interest and of the cleanest and most 
self with men of prominence, enthusiasm in 
effective methods.”’ 



































